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ARE THE ETHICS OF JESUS PRACTICABLE? 



By Lyman Abbott, 
Editor of the Outlook. 



The fundamental question in ethics may be stated thus : 
What principle, if any, can be applied to the various problems 
which arise in human life in order to determine what is right and 
what is wrong in conduct ? The conflicting answers given to this 
question are all variations of two answers : the first, enlightened 
self-interest ; the second, regard for the welfare of others. The 
first, elaborated, may be stated thus : The end of life is the 
development of a fine type ; the method for its development is 
struggle for existence and survival of the fittest ; as the result of 
this struggle, the strong will become stronger, the weak will 
become weaker and finally perish, and the strong alone will 
remain ; thus the end of life, the development of a high type 
of character, will be attained. The second, elaborated, may 
be stated thus : The end of life is the development of a race ; 
the method for its development is struggle for others ; the 
endeavor of the strong is to make the unfit fit to live ; by this 
endeavor the strong develop at once their own character and the 
character of those whom they serve ; thus, by self-forgetfulness 
and self-sacrifice, self is enriched and strengthened, and the 
ultimate end, the development of a noble race, will be attained. 
According to one conception, the end of life is the development 
of a type- — -what Friedrich Nietzsche calls "the beyond-man;" 
according to the other conception, the end of life is the develop- 
ment of a race organized in a new social order — what Jesus calls 
"the kingdom of heaven;" according to the one conception, 
the method is self-service and the sacrifice of others ; according 
to the other, the method is self-sacrifice and the service of 
others. In the theories of some philosophers and in the prac- 
tice of nearly all men there is an attempt to mediate between 
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the two, as in the Jewish ideal, which is, "Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself," that is, judiciously mix struggle for others 
and struggle for self, self-service and service of others. In the 
ethics of Jesus the second of the two principles given above is 
accepted fully and applied consistently; his principle of life is 
expressed in the aphorism, "Whosoever shall lose his life for my 
sake and the gospel's shall save it ;" his law of life is expressed 
in : "A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one 
another as I have loved you." 

The interpretation of this law is made perfectly plain by the 
life of Jesus. No one has ever thought of him as engaged in an 
athletic, if not remorseless, struggle for self, indifferent to the 
destruction of the unfit who were in his way; no one has ever 
thought of him as one who occupied a middle ground between 
self and others, endeavoring to keep a just balance and to love 
others as he loved himself. He has been accused of being an 
idealist, a visionary, an enthusiast, even a fanatic ; but I do not 
think his bitterest critic has ever accused him of being a self- 
seeker. He showed himself singularly indifferent to wealth ; to 
luxuries, if not to comfort ; to fame, though not to friendship. He 
was no pleasure-lover ; the few pleasures he took were of the 
simplest description and were preparations for his work. He 
was not ambitious, and as he never held an office or exercised 
any power, political or ecclesiastical, so he apparently cared for 
none. Nor did he give himself to the attainment of what men 
call the higher life. He did not go apart from the world to 
study and to improve his mind, and his reported addresses show 
small sign of what in his day answered to scholarship in ours. 
Nor did he go apart to dwell in solitude, as did the oriental 
sages before his time and the mediaeval saints after his time, 
that he might become absorbed in God and develop in and for 
himself the joys and satisfactions of a pietistic experience. His 
solitudes, and they were frequent, were apparently all prepara- 
tions for service. In one significant sentence he gives explicitly 
this interpretation to his piety: " For their sakes I sanctify myself, 
that they themselves also may be sanctified in truth." Thus 
even his seeking of the higher life was not for himself ; it was for 
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others. That the service of others, not the service of self, and 
not the intermingling of the service of self with the service of 
others, was the motive of his life, he distinctly told his fol- 
lowers : "The Son of man," he says, "came not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister and to give his life a ransom for 
many." 

If his life thus clearly interprets the new commandment that 
he gave to his followers, it equally interprets the principle of 
life which he enunciated in the saying: "Whosoever shall lose 
his life for my sake and the gospel's, the same shall save it." 
What is this but saying that self-sacrifice is the method of 
self-development ? That his followers have universally recog- 
nized in theory that self-sacrifice and struggle for others is 
the ethical principle which Jesus enunciates is evident from 
two facts : they have universally made it their message that their 
Master is the Savior of sinners, and they have universally made 
the cross the symbol of Christianity. The first fact illustrates 
their understanding of the ethics of Jesus, that the struggle 
of life is a struggle for others, and the object of that strug- 
gle is to make the unfit worthy and able to survive, so that 
the less fit the soul is, the more the strong should endeavor 
to save him from his own undoing. The second fact illustrates 
their understanding of the ethics of Jesus, that self-sacrifice, even 
to the extreme limit, is to be welcomed in this life of struggle 
for others. The question which the editor of the Biblical 
World has asked me to consider in this paper, " Are the ethics of 
Jesus practicable?" is tantamount to the question : Does the law, 
struggle for others, carried to the point of self-forgetfulness and 
self-sacrifice, that the unfit may be made fit to survive, promise 
the development of a noble race and the ultimate organization 
of a harmonious social order? 

The two contrasted principles — the self-seeking and the 
altruistic — have had historical illustration on a large scale, 
though both have been materially modified by the instincts of 
humanity, so that the contrast is not so clear as the philosopher 
might wish. In political and commercial relations the law of 
struggle for existence has had, not indeed free play, for the 
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selfish instincts of humanity have been restrained by humane 
sentiments and by regard for the opinion of mankind, but suffi- 
cient opportunity to indicate what its results would be if unhin- 
dered by religion, conscience, or approbativeness. That that law 
has produced jealousies, strifes, despotisms, wars, famines, pesti- 
lences — in a word, social misery, widespread and awful — might 
not be accounted a conclusive argument against it by the 
radical apostle of such individualism, for he might say, The 
sooner wars and pestilences and famine do their destructive 
work and rid the world of its weak ones, the better ; but this 
law has done nothing to produce that fine type of character, 
that "beyond-man," which it is assumed will be the ultimate 
product of "struggle for existence and survival of the fittest." 
The self-seeker never succeeds in producing a self which, from 
any point of view, is worth surviving. The self-seeking politi- 
cian who cares nothing for the people whom he governs ; the 
self-seeking merchant who cares nothing for the customers he 
supplies ; the self-seeking scholar who cares only to accumulate 
knowledge, but not at all to communicate it ; even the self-seek- 
ing pietist, whose only aim is to secure the salvation of his own 
little soul, and peace and spiritual pleasure in his own narrow 
life, are none of them types of character that ever have been or 
ever can be admired. On the contrary, the law of struggle for 
others, service of others, self-sacrifice for others, has been meas- 
urably the law of the family in its best estate. In the ideal family 
is not seen a struggle for existence, leaving the weak to expire ; 
on the contrary, the child, born in self-sacrifice, is nurtured by 
self-sacrifice, saved from the perils of its weakness, ignorance, 
and wilfulness by the self-sacrificing services of its stronger, wiser 
parents, who develop their own character in developing that of 
the child. If one weary of the perpetual strifes of the forum, the 
market-place, and the battlefield seeks for some spot where social 
harmony is approached, even though it be not fully realized, he 
will look for it in that household in which the law of self-sacrifice 
and service of others, of the wife by the husband and of the 
children by the parents, is most perfectly illustrated. Nowhere 
on earth are the ethical principles of Jesus Christ so nearly 
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exemplified as in the ideal home ; and nowhere is harmonious 
and joyous social order so nearly realized. 

If from this broad and not wholly satisfactory contrast 
between the ethics of self-service and the ethics of self-sacrifice 
we turn to the application of Christ's principle in particular 
laws of life which he has formulated, we shall find its practica- 
bility even more forcefully illustrated. I have space in this 
article for a consideration of only two of such specific applica- 
tions of the general principle. 

Jesus has applied this principle to industrial and political life 
in the law, "Whosoever will be chief among you, let him be 
your servant," a law which stands in direct contrast with, " Get 
all you can and keep all you get." This law of Jesus has now 
come to be recognized as ethically fundamental in some profes- 
sions where it was not formerly so recognized. The ecclesiastic 
who tends his flock, not that he may feed, but that he may shear 
them, suffers under universal reprobation, and, if he falls under 
the suspicion of so doing, soon loses his flock, at least in demo- 
cratic America. The physician who measures his service by the 
fee he receives for it is recognized as a quack who violates the 
fundamental ethics of his profession. The same principle is 
recognized both by the profession and the public as the principle 
which governs in teaching, and it is growing into recognition in 
the law. The notion that the end of life is self-service is theo 
retically recognized only in trade and commerce ; and even 
there the Christian principle is practically acted upon by many 
who have never formulated it in their thoughts. The successful 
millionaire is the servant of the public, because the only way in 
which to accumulate money is by serving, or at least seeming to 
serve, the many. A Gould or a Vanderbilt or a Morgan 
acquires his fortune by building or operating a railroad which 
serves innumerable travelers and shippers, and in general the 
better service he renders, the more stable and enduring his for- 
tune. Mr. Rockefeller by his executive ability makes illuminat- 
ing oil cheaper than bottled water, for oil sells at 20 cents a 
gallon and Poland water at 40 cents. It is not necessary nor 
even legitimate for me here to consider either the motives of the 
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multimillionaire or the methods by which he has generally 
acquired his millions. It is probable that in most cases his 
motives have been mixed, and it is certain that in many cases 
his methods have not been reconcilable with Christian principles. 
But, even were it true, as I do not believe it is, that the multi- 
millionaire is never actuated by the ambition to be the servant 
of all ; were the accusation that he is a mere money-maker 
always a just accusation, not, as I think it is, generally unjust, 
the demonstration of the practicability of the ethics of Jesus 
would be all the more conclusive ; since it would then appear 
that this law of industry has to be adopted for prudential motives 
even by those who would not adopt it for any other. Certain it 
is that in our time nearly all capital is what is called active 
capital ; that is, it is not hoarded, but is busy serving others ; 
and, in general, the greater the service, the greater the return 
to him who employs the capital. 

It is sometimes said that in our commercial age no one 
pretends to believe in the practicability of the counsel : " Lay 
not up for yourselves treasures upon earth where moth and rust 
doth corrupt and where thieves break through and steal." On 
the contrary, it seems to me that practically everybody believes 
and acts upon that counsel. When Jesus uttered these words, 
there was little or no conception of the usability of wealth ; it 
was either expended for sensual pleasure or hoarded ; and, if 
hoarded, generally in one of two ways — in rich garments and 
hangings which could be concealed from the tax-gatherer, or in 
jewels or coins which could be stored away in a pot, and, if 
necessary, buried in the ground. The moths corrupted the one, 
the thieves broke through and carried off the other. Jesus con- 
demned, not the acquisition of wealth, but its hoarding. The 
man who, when his barns were full, could think of nothing better 
to do than to build bigger barns to store additional harvests, 
Jesus called a fool, as any farmer would be called today who 
had not sense enough to send his harvests to the market where 
they would become of service to himself by becoming of service 
to others. On the contrary, the steward who so invested his 
lord's five pounds that he made them earn five other pounds by 
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doing service to others who needed their use, Jesus commended 
as a good and faithful servant. Hoarding wealth is forbidden 
by the ethical principles of Jesus ; so is using it in dissipating 
and enervating luxury ; but employing it in the service of the 
public and increasing its value to the owner by making it of 
value to the public is not forbidden by him. On the contrary, 
it is a practical application of his fundamental principle that he 
who would be chief among you should be servant of all. 

The other application of his general teaching that regard 
for others, not enlightened self-interest, is the guiding principle 
of life is to be seen in his instructions regarding the treatment 
of wrongdoers by those who are threatened by or suffer from 
the wrong. 

It is sometimes said that the ethics of Jesus forbid all use 
of force for moral ends ; but, on the one hand, there is nothing 
in either his instructions or his life which justifies such a conclu- 
sion, and, on the other, his conclusion is much more compre- 
hensive. He tells his disciples that when they are smitten they 
are not to return the blow ; when they are reviled they are not 
to revile ; that they are to return blessing for cursing. But he 
neither says nor implies that they may not, by voice if they can, 
by force if necessary, protect a neighbor from unjust assault on 
person or on reputation. Jesus does not forbid a parent to pro- 
tect his children, or a husband his wife, or a friend his friend. 
He does not condemn all use of force ; but he does discourage 
all self-defense, peaceable or otherwise. And the reason is 
very clear : no man is a good judge in his own cause ; few men 
are competent to decide what are their own rights, or whether 
those are truly threatened by injustice. So far from discourag- 
ing all conflict, Jesus warned his disciples that they must expect 
it and be prepared for it ; he warned them that he had come to 
set members of the same family against each other, and he 
admonished them that the time was coming when they must sell 
their garments in order to provide themselves with swords. 
This is doubtless metaphorical. But what does the metaphor 
indicate, if not that there are times when the use of force will be, 
not only permissible, but necessary ? 
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When the teaching of Jesus is doubtful, his example is its 
best interpretation, and in two notable instances in his life Jesus 
employed force in a very vigorous manner. Once was when he 
went into the temple, and, finding its outer courts given over to 
corrupt traffickers and the worshipers excluded, he drove them 
out with a vigor of indignation from before which they all fled 
abashed. If it be said that this was only moral force, the 
answer is, on the one hand, that moral force proved in this case 
quite as effectual as physical force, and, on the other, that it 
was accompanied by physical force in the overturning of the 
money-changers' tables and in the use of the whip of small cords 
to drive out the cattle. The other instance was at the time of 
his arrest. He put himself between his disciples and the guard ; 
the latter fell backward before him to the ground ; nor was it 
until his disciples, aroused from their stupor, had collected their 
wits and fled, that he surrendered himself to his persecutors. 
In this case, as in the other, he interposed authoritatively and 
forcefully for the protection of others. On the other hand, he 
not only did not use force to protect himself, he did not even 
by peaceable means attempt his own defense. When his disci- 
ples were rebuked for eating wheat in the fields on the sabbath 
day, he defended them ; but I doubt whether there is an instance 
on record in which he defended himself against false or malicious 
accusations. On one occasion he reported such an accusation : 
"The Son of man," he said, "came eating and drinking, and 
they say, Behold a gluttonous man and a wine bibber;" but he 
disdained to reply to the charge, and he left it to be refuted by 
others, if refuted at all. This is the principle of Jesus : not non- 
resistance to evil ; but, Let every man protect his neighbor from 
evil rather than himself; thus will protection for all be secured. 

Is this principle practicable in execution ? It may some- 
times be difficult, or even impossible to draw the line between 
self-protection and protection of others ; the man must some- 
times protect himself in order to protect his wife and children. 
But the difference between an altruistic and a self-centered 
motive in resisting injustice is clear enough in theory, although 
the two are always liable to be mixed in practice. This much 
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is quite clear, that society has already largely adopted the law 
laid down by Jesus on this subject. The next of kin is no 
longer the avenger of blood ; the personal combat is no longer 
the means of personal vindication ; the duel is outlawed ; courts 
of justice are organized to serve as impartial defenders of the 
individual against the wrongdoer ; police are appointed to fur- 
nish their immediate protection. When this principle is disre- 
garded, the results are rarely such as to commend its violation. 
A few belated men, bringing into civilized times the relics of a 
savage age, keep a loaded pistol in the house to protect them- 
selves against burglars ; but a score of times the unfortunate 
self-defender shoots himself, his wife, or his friend, or one of his 
children gets hold of the pistol and shoots himself or his brother, 
as against the one rare occasion when the pistol serves its 
intended purpose as a protection against violence. So the min- 
ister who, attacked for heresy, attempts his own defense, either 
by letters to the press or by sermons in the pulpit, usually suc- 
ceeds only in stirring up strife in his church and deepening the 
suspicion of his orthodoxy ; while he who goes on with his work 
and leaves his critics wholly unanswered almost invariably finds 
friends coming to his rescue, who defend him far more effec- 
tively than he could possibly defend himself. 

I have already reached the limits within which such an article 
as this must necessarily be confined. But I believe that the 
student who will examine the life and teachings of Jesus to see 
what are the laws of life which he deduces from his funda- 
mental ethical principle, self-sacrifice in the service of others, 
and will consider the relative effect of their application and that 
of the reverse laws of conduct to the various situations of life, 
will be forced to the conclusion, not only that the ethical prin- 
ciples inculcated by Jesus are practicable, but that no other 
ethical principles are so, and that the failures sometimes attrib- 
uted to Christianity are really due to the fact that Christianity 
as inculcated by Jesus Christ has never yet been fully tried. 



